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The J. M. Mitchell Memorial Fund 
W. C. BERWICK SAYERS 


HERE are several men who, in the now lengthening story of librarianship in 
England, have left an influence from which all benefit to-day, although it may 
well be that we are unconscious of the fact. In the last quarter-century there 
were several such, but those who know give a special place to John Malcolm Mitchell. 
An educationist, university lecturer, classic writer and translator and a clear, eloquent 
speaker, he held in the formative years of the century the influential position of Secretary 
of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, a position which he could have used in many 
ways, and did, but, from the first, he made the library service a central interest. There 
was scarcely a town, and no county, which did not feel his influence in one way or 
another. 

Such work as his leaves results, but they are not such as shout his name aloud. Yet, 
for what they were, they must not be forgotten. I recall his appearances at conferences 
of the Library Association, at conferences of the Rural Libraries in the early twenties, 
as the speaker at library schools, and the initiator of Regional Library Committees. 
He did much, about 1927-31, to fuse the library workers in Britain ; his influence 
secured for us Chaucer House and the N.C.L. central building, the Regional Library 
Bureaus, the Outlier Libraries, the Small Library Manual and Books for Youth. These 
are a few of the things his influence gave us. He was in turn Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Library Association in its organising years and, as was inevitable on 
his deserts, he became President of the Library Association in 1931-32. 

His passing in 1940 left one of the gaps in our ranks that the waves of time have not 
closed so easily as they do over those made by the passing of most of us, but his memory 
may not be in the minds of many of my younger readers. They, however, have entered 
into the fruits of his labour and, I am sure, will join those who do remember in 
subscribing something, large or small (for most of us it must of course be small), to the 
fund President Richard Gordon initiated in his memory in October last. 

How will your money be used? That is not wholly decided, but if, as I think will 
be the case, the inclinations of Mitchell are followed, it will be used to provide bursaries, 
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travelling grants and other facilities for young librarians—it may be even for you—to 
study libraries here and in other countries, so that there will always be living, walking 
memorials of a fine pioneer. 

Will you do what youcan? Send your gift to the Hon. Treasurer of the Association 
of Assistant Librarians, Central Library, Southampton, marked Mitchell Memorial 
Fund, or to the Treasurer of your local A.A.L. Division, who will be glad to acknowledge 
it. And don’t think that what you can afford will be thought too little ! 








Council Notes 


on 11th March with the President—Mr. E. Cave—in the Chair. 

It was reported that the Library Association were taking action whenever 
possible to ensure that professionally qualified library staff in local government service 
were placed on the professional grades of the N.J.C. scales. The Library Association 
had also written asking the A.A.L. to give the Mitchell Memorial Fund. every support, 
and this it was resolved to do. 

The resignation of the Hon. Membership Secretary—Mr. L. H. Sidwell—because 
of ill health was received with regret by the Council. Mr. Sidwell has struggled hard 
with the considerable amount of work which his office involved, and it is particularly 
unfortunate that he should have to relinquish his office at a time when the new 
membership procedure is about to be introduced—a procedure which will, it is hoped, 
reduce the task of this officer to more reasonable proportions and give accurate 
membership records together with an adequate distribution of The Library Assistant. 

The Hon. Secretary reported on the relationship between the Library Association 
and the A.A.L. It was pointed out that the committee of the Library Association 
responsible for the revision of the L.A. bye-laws wished to send representatives to meet 
the A.A.L. and it was agreed that Messrs. Pearson, Phillips and Clough should represent 
the A.A.L. Council in this matter. 

The need for students’ text-books was considered by the Press and Publications 
Committee and it was decided to enquire into the possibilities of publishing a series of 
students’ primers covering cataloguing, bibliography, reference work, and assistance 
to readers. They also decided to go ahead with a small book on Students’ Problems 
under the general editorship of Dr. A. J. Walford. 

The Finance and General Purposes Committee decided to make larger divisional 
capitation grants than in previous years to all Divisions except the Eastern, Manchester 
and District, and Midlands—these divisions already carrying an adequate working 
balance. 

The Council then dealt with the Annual Report for 1947, draft divisional rules, 
amendments to election procedure, and rounded off a long day by deciding to give the 
Library Association all possible assistance in their action against the decision of the 
National Joint Council to make the Fellowship of the Library Association an alternative 
to the Local Government Board’s Promotion Examination. It was decided that 
members of the Council should receive a copy of the L.A. resolution on this matter and 
press NALGO branches to take action. 


To second Council Meeting of the present Session took place at Chaucer House 


E. A. C. 
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Entente Cordiale* 


JEAN BINDER 


F the twenty library systems in Paris, only six cater for children. Two have 

children’s sections, one has a children’s room, and two have special buildings. 

To the more famous of the latter I went. It is open every week-day from 9.30 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. and rejoices in the name of “ L’heure joyeuse.” Its sign hangs on the wall— 
a pale blue “ book ” (made of plaster I think) half-open, with spine towards the spectator. 
Attached to this by fine wire is a circle of wire with white discs on it to represent hours, 
and it has blue clock-hands. The interior of the room is painted cream, with light oak 
furniture of a suitable size, and decorated here and there with pots of ferns. On the 
further side from the entrance two French doors open on to a small courtyard surrounded 
by a grey stone wall. (The building was once a school and this was the playground.) 
There are trees here, and under them small green tables and chairs where children may 
take their books to read in the open air. 

The place was established as a library by the American Book Committee on 
Children’s Libraries in 1924. The Americans gave 2,000 books and maintained the 
library for one year, after which the city of Paris took over the expense and responsibility. 
The stock now numbers over 6,000 and issues are about 200 a day. There are two 
qualified librarians, assisted by girls who are taking diplomas in Social Sciences and 
who come here for experience in children’s library work. 

The classification used is Dewey’s and the card catalogues are surmounted by 
printed instructions as to their use. The main one is in dictionary form—non-fiction 
entries are made fully while for fiction only authors and titles are given, but all are 
plentifully annotated. There is also a classified catalogue with an author index, but 
this is not annotated. 

The rules, painted in bright letters on a notice-board at the entrance, are as follows. 
Children must be able to read fluently and be under 16 years of age. They may join 
only on Thursdays and Saturdays, after hearing an explanation on the use of the library. 
If absolutely unable to attend (at 2.30 p.m. on Thursdays or 9.45 a.m. on Saturdays) 
they can make some other arrangement with the librarian. They have to bring paper 
to cover their books, and a fine is imposed for any book returned without a cover ! 
Each child is allowed one book of any sort, one non-fiction, one music book, and one 
book in a foreign language. Pictures may also be borrowed: these represent all 
subjects, are mounted on brown paper and arranged by the Dewey order in large 
vertical files. 

On the other side of the notice-board, which is on a swivel, is written library news. 
Much extension work goes on, e.g., exhibitions, in which the children themselves usually 
do much of the work. The activity or exhibition is announced on the notice-board, 
and then all the children who wish to take part write down their names. Story hours 
used to be held once a week, but were temporarily suspended owing to pressure of 
other work. The librarians work closely with local teachers and one of them in 
particular has given many papers at teachers’ conferences.. When I called I had to 
await her colleague’s return from the annual presentation of the Prix Jeunesse de 
Littérature pour les Enfants. This is something similar to the Library Association’s 
Gold Medal—but for the French prize, books are submitted in manuscript form. 


*Continued from p. 30 (March-April issue). 
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I saw an exhibition, which was to last one month, of children’s books written during 
the last 25 years. Most had been given or lent for the occasion by the publishers. The 
whole display took up three sides of a rectangle, books being ranged on wooden blocks, 
painted pale blue and looking like huge toy bricks. Round the base of each was white 
paper with a red star in the middle and a green stripe down each side. The books were 
brightly but always artistically illustrated, and clearly printed. One, on plaster-work, 
had beside it an example of what could be done when the instructions were followed— 
in this case it was a cast representing a butterfly among some leaves. The only criticism 
I could make was that most of the covers were of paper or cardboard and therefore not 
very serviceable. 

The children (at least, those I saw) were very well-behaved and anxious to help. 
A boy of about 12 or 13 was stamping books and sorting the issue, conscious of the 
envious glances of other children. The librarian said that the district was very mixed 
and she was glad to give the children an opportunity of meeting others of a different 
background and upbringing. 

Finally, I went to see the local public library. Like all the others in Paris, it has its 
own entrance but is a part of the town-hall building. It consists in the main of one very 
large room. There are separate desks for the issue and discharge of books, and 
immediately in front of these are two long tables for people reading periodicals or books. 
(This arrangement was rather reminiscent of a school-room, I thought.) On the other 
side of the tables, and at right angles to them, some nine rows of parallel stacks stretch 
out to the farther wall. Above, and projecting a little beyond the stacks, is a sort of 
balcony reached by some stairs at the back. Here are the librarian’s office and the 
reserve and periodicals stores. 

A noticeable feature of the stock was the great number of books, both for reference 
and for home reading, on art. The main reason for this is the student population around 
there, but the size of and care devoted to art exhibitions in Paris is evidence of the wide 
public interest in the subject. It was rather amusing to see all works in English classed 
at 420, fiction and non-fiction in one glorious procession by authors. Music scores 
were also arranged entirely alphabetically by composers. 

It seemed that everything possible was done to help readers to understand the 
arrangement of the library. Certainly the card catalogues were some of the neatest 
and clearest I have ever seen. The main one is classified ; each card has the Dewey 
number and the first three letters of the author’s name in the top right-hand corner. 
(The classification is only carried to the first sub-divisions ; after that books are arranged 
alphabetically by authors.) There is an author index, of course. Next come two 
catalogues for fiction. One is arranged first by language, e.g., Allemands, Américains, 
Anglais, Arabes, Bulgares—this is in the Latin quarter. Typed in red at the top of each 
card is the language on the left and the first three letters of the author’s name on the 
right. These entries are supplemented by a catalogue of fiction titles arranged in one 
alphabet by the first word not an article. Music likewise is catalogued alphabetically 
by composers and again by titles. Finally, there are catalogues for children’s books and 
for biography. (All French libraries seem to treat the latter as a genre of its own.) 

Each reader is entitled to three books at a time for a period of twenty days. Charging 
cards, which are about as large as catalogue cards, are headed by the class number and 
the first three letters of the author’s name. They are arranged by this means behind 
ro date of issue. The reader’s ticket replaces the charging card when the book is on 
oan. 


The librarian told me that there are three branches, but I gathered that these are 
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only small collections housed in schools and only available three times a week for two 
hours at a time (this included Sunday mornings). Issues amounted to some 300 or 400 
a day in the winter and 200 a day in the summer. The staff consists of a librarian, who 
must have a university degree, a deputy, who must have at least the baccalaureaet, an 
assistant, who has to pass an examination something about General Schools standard, 
and another, unqualified, who does the simpler routine jobs. The number of staff is 
decided by the Directrice des Bibliothéques, who bases her decisions on the issues. 
Everyone has a month’s holiday. I expressed surprise at this, but the librarian said, 
“Tt is logical—we all work the same hours, therefore we all have the same amount of 
holiday.” 

By this time it was 5.30 p.m. and the library was closed for that day. We went off 
to a café on the Boulevard St. Michel for an apéritif to celebrate the Entente Cordiale. 


Valuations 
D. A. R. KEMP 


ROM a mass of material received I have selected that which seems of greatest 

interest or use to library assistants, for whom it was, of course, only incidentally 

produced. A selection from the point of view of those for whom it was produced 
would have resulted in many inclusions and some omissions. 


Duplicated material 


Lincoln’s lists come in attractively printed covers (professionally designed ?). In 
connection with that on Workshop and Foundry, five local firms supplied models and 
illustrations for an exhibition. Newcastle continue to pour out select lists on subjects 
so topical that three or four days after the devaluation of the franc a list arrived serving 
“as a background to the crisis of French democracy.” But the production of these 
lists is not to be compared with the Fireside Gardening list from Bridlington. The cover 
of this list is as delicate a piece of work as has yet come my way in this line. I am told 
that the excellent lettering of the title was done by a member of the staff and the central 
ornament provided by a Gesteprint stencil. And the machine used was at least ten 
years old. There are also some delightful illustrations in the text of the list, and at 
this level there is more to be said for duplication than its cheapness. 


Printed material 


(a) Some Annual Reports. And first the Aberdeen 63rd Report, which is pleasantly 
varied with some pleasant little blocks in the text, and contains two very natural 
photographs. Sheffield provide a survey of the war years in an expensive-looking 10 pt. 
production. It contains an interesting note on the Library Theatre and the adjustment 
made so that only that part of the building was liable to pay Income Tax. (N.B. 
examinees). This report, too, contains some photographs and a very impressive list 
of publications, from 5,000 copies of Books for Sunday School Teachers to 13 copies of 
a list on Workshop Practice. The whole of this section is worth study. And a note 
may be made of the growth of Library Receipts (Fines, etc.), from about £1,700 in 1939 
to nearly £6,000 in 1945. 

The Preston Report (in 10 pt. Plantin) I cannot resist mentioning, although it has been 
out for some time. It is honest, clear and free from formality. What a relief it is to 
find “‘ There have been mountains of work...”, ‘“ No self-respecting librarian could 
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be proud of ...”, “‘ The popularity of this department at times proved embarrassing,” 
and such forthright speech. Moreover it tells a story which should encourage all 
assistants. 

Reading in Bristol gives a good view of the work of a great library, and an interesting 
analysis of books in the hands of borrowers on a single day. The cover, too, is of a 
pleasant brick-brown colour without any disfiguring coat of arms or falderals. 

“You have probably heard already of the Bermondsey Report, written for the man 
in the street, with funnies from Punch and so on in the text. Much as I enjoyed it I 
should hate to have the worry of following it up next year. 


(6) Booklists and Bulletins. First another exceptional one, Canterbury’s Good 
Books. It is a quarterly publication which on the strength of advertisements not only 
pays for itself but even makes a small profit on a two thousand edition. The librarian 
and the printer clearly work hand in hand, and there are so many excellent points of 
production that the pages of text are as varied in layout and design as the advertisements. 
It lacks formal dignity but fully replaces this by a zest and readableness that does more 
than credit to a local agency that designs it and to a librarian who has so clearly grasped 
the purpose of a booklist. Even though you hate to find cosmetics or a local tea-shop 
puffed in a library publication, you will read the articles with pleasure and remember 
what you find there. 


New Leaf, Dover’s more formal quarterly, is the sort of production that is used 
rather differently and in the latest issue there is outlined a scheme by which the borrower 
marks books which he wishes to read, gives his copy to the staff, and has his choices 
reserved for him at appropriate intervals. This seems a way round the usual boomerang 
of the successful booklist as long as borrowers’ tastes are sufficiently varied. 

I have had a number of strip lists, the 16” by 5” sort which concertina or fold over. 
Paddington’s Christmas Reading title was a little misleading, referring as it did mainly 
to the date of issue rather than to the contents, which included books on shipping law, 
dark-room formulary, and other unfestive subjects. 

A comparison was made of two lists : Chorley’s New Books, 1947, and Colchester’s 
Outstanding Books, 1947. The latter is small (70 titles in 8 pt. Gill Sans); the former 
much fuller, and lists under subjects some forty titles to the page. We checked 
twenty-five titles at random with the longer list and failed to find any of them there. 
And any Regional Library Bureau will tell you the moral of that without having to 
criticise the contents of either list adversely. 

Leeds send their beautifully produced Book Guide. It is not a comprehensive list 
of additions but a signpost to the more important of them, we are told. Any librarian 
may obtain copies of this monthly at the rate of four shillings a year, post free. My 
tame printer described it as ‘ sumfin’ like printin’, mate.”” Five of the twenty-four 
pages are taken up with documents of local interest in the January number, and the 
annotations are really annotations : need I say more ? 

Two good lists from Glasgow, on The Violin and its Music, and Scottish Poetry, 
worried my eyes with their small type in the annotations ; and Sheffield’s list on Costing 
and Accountancy is very much like a second-hand bookseller’s catalogue in appearance. 
It contains a very useful note of the out-of-print material that is listed and is biblio- 
graphically as good as it is unpleasing to the eye. 

Cardiff’s green-on-white list of biographies, The Music of Men’s Lives, is set out under 
occupations alphabetically. It is far from conventional and-includes such headings as 
dictator, feminist, horseman, leper, millionaire. This would seem to be a sort of 
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annotation which the borrower would appreciate more than the library student. 


(c) Other Material. From Sheffield a luxurious brother of the Annual Report, this 
time an account of the Central Library in Wartime ; and another telling of the first year 
of the Civic Information Centre. This is housed in the library and the City Librarian is 
the Information Officer. A daily average of 81 enquiries was dealt with in the period 
reviewed. It is a report to be read and all I can do is to recommend that. 

Folkestone list 23 local cultural societies (with details of their purposes, officers, etc.) 
which are linked by the Cultural Societies Council. It is an encouraging step that the 
list should be issued through the library. 

Southport has issued a booklet on the Literary Associations of the town. It 
contains the suggestion that it is really Southport and noi Manchester that is the maker 
of history for the rest of England. The idea interests me but I am standing clear... . 

Finally, if there are any points arising from these or subsequent notes on which 
assistants would like further details I shall be glad to help them. Much of the material 
received is far too valuable to lie on my shelves consulted only by a few. 


Divisional Notes and News 


ITH the present overwhelming demands on space and the shortage of paper 
only an abbreviated résumé of Divisional news can be given. Since January 
this year the following has been received. 

East Midland Division —The March meeting at Loughborough was held on the 
occasion of the Exhibition of International Book Design. The programme included a 
talk by Mr. Roy Stokes, a tour of the Exhibition and a film show. 

The Division is planning three one-day schools to be held at Sheffield, Derbyshire 
County HQ., and Manchester. These schools are in addition to the usual programme 
of meetings. 

Greater London Division.—The GLD News now appears in a new dress, having quite 
the New Look. Following the successful school in reference work at Ealing, three more 
schools are planned. Mr. Berwick Sayers and Mr. D. L. Evans, of the Public Record 
Office, have addressed the Division. Future plans include visits to Reading, London 
University and Messrs. Arnold and Foster’s paper mills. 

Kent Division—The Annual General Meeting was held at Gillingham on 21st 
January, when the Annual Report for 1947 was received. On 3rd March the Division 
met at Chatham during the Medway Towns Book Week for Children and Mr. Eric 
Gillett spoke on “* Broadcasting and children’s films.”” The book exhibition on display 
included the Folio Society’s The making of a book, later shown in a London store. 

Liverpool and District Division—45 members were present at the Annual General 
Meeting at Warrington on 26th February. Mr. G. A. Carter spoke on “ A century of 
libraries.” 

Manchester and District Division.—The first meeting held since its inauguration as 
an independent Division was at the Manchester College of Technology. Over 70 
members were present for the Annual General Meeting and an address on ‘“‘ The 
Division and the junior assistant.” 

Midland Division.—Joint meetings with the Birmingham and District Branch were 
held in January and March. The Annual General Meeting was held at Birmingham 
and was followed by a Magazine Evening when eight papers were read. The Bristol and 
District Division also combined in the March meeting at Gloucester, visiting the 
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Cathedral, the City Library and the County HQ. in the afternoon and listening to 
Mr. J. Moore on “ English country writing,” in the evening. 

North-Eastern Division—The Annual Report for 1947 was presented on 2Ist 
January. The Chairman, Mr. E. J. Clarke, during a short address, suggested that the 
Division devoted some funds to form a students’ library. 

The joint meeting with the Northern Branch of the L.A. at Newcastle on 19th 
March took the form of a debate on the motion “‘ That the immediate introduction of 
a National Library Service is desirable.” After a lively discussion the motion was 
carried. 

Wessex Division—The Wessex Bookman has issued its first number and has many 
attractive articles. It is hoped that Mr. Carver’s article on “‘ Your Association ”’ will 
receive wider publication at some future date. The Annual General Meeting on 15th 
January, was followed by a very successful evening social. G.P.R. 


LONDON ONE-DAY SCHOOL for Candidates for the June Entrance and Registration 
Examinations of the Library Association to be held at Chaucer House on Sunday, 
30th May, 1948. 


The above is being organized by the Greater London Division of the A.A.L. and 
all those who wish to attend should send in their names—together with an enrolment 
fee of 2s., which covers attendance at one or more lectures—to the Honorary Secretary 
(Miss E. J. Willson, Central Library, London, W.6), stating which lectures they wish 
to attend. 


The programme is as follows :— 
Entrance Examination : 


10.00 a.m.—10.15 a.m. General Assembly and address by the Chairman (Mr. E. V. 
Corbett). 

10.15 a.m.—-12 noon. Library Administration (Mr. L. J. Shaw). 

12 noon-1.30 p.m. Lunch. 

1.30 p.m.-2.30 p.m. Classification (Mr. B. I. Palmer). 

2.30 p.m.—3.30 p.m. Cataloguing (Mr. A. J. Griffiths). 

3.30 p.m.—5.15 p.m. Reference Methods (Mr. E. R. Hawkins). 

5.15 p.m.-6.00 p.m. Tea. 

6.00 p.m.—6.30 p.m. General Assembly. Examination Technique (Dr. A. J. 
Walford). 


Registration Examination : 
10.00 a.m.—10.15 a.m. General Assembly and address by the Chairman (Mr. E. V. 


Corbett). 
10.15 a.m.—12 noon Cataloguing (Mr. E. J. Adsett). 
or Assistance to Readers (Mr. R. L. Collison). 


12 noon-1.30 p.m. Lunch. 
1.30 p.m.-3.30 p.m. Bibliography (Mr. R. N. Lock). 
or English Literature (Mr. W. A. Munford). 
3.30 p.m.—5.15 p.m. Library Organization (Mr. D. H. Halliday). 
or Classification (Dr. A. J. Walford). 
5.15 p.m.-6.00 p.m. Tea. 
6.00 p.m.—6.30 p.m. General Assembly. Examination technique (Dr. A. J. 
Walford). 
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Correspondence 
Carnegie Library, 
Herne Hill Road, 
The Editor, The Library Assistant, London, $.E.24. 
Sir, 


I note with considerable disquiet that once again the Library Association Council 
has thought fit to arrange for the Annual General Meeting of the Association to be held 
during the morning of the last day of the Conference, which, while pandering to those 
subsidised members who want to get away to catch trains, completely prevents the 
general body of members, particularly at a place like Scarborough, from making a day 
trip (at their own expense) to attend their Annual General Meeting. I use the word 
“* pander ” advisedly for some of us in the London area who, by arising soon after 
5 a.m., managed to get to the Annual General Meeting at Brighton, were not greatly 
amused by the obvious rush to get the meeting over to a railway timetable. 

This action by the Council leaves them open to the criticism, and suspicion, of 
wishing to avoid the presence at the Annual General Meeting of the general body of 
members. 

It is therefore to be hoped that those attending will be warned and ensure that any 
matter of a contentious nature be deferred and put to a postal vote of members. 

Yours, etc., 
S. W. MARTIN. 


Public Library, 
St. James’ Street, 
Accrington, 
The Editor, The Library Assistant, Lancs. 
Sir, 

At the outset of this brief note I would make it clear that I am not crusading for 
easier examinations. My object is rather to increase their educational value, and at 
the same time attempt to save the candidate’s time. 

My suggestion is that the examiners supply the unsuccessful candidate with a brief 
report setting out the main items on which he displayed insufficient knowledge. This 
could be included in Mr. Welsford’s charmingly personal, but ever unwelcome, letter. 
One society which already provides this service is the Law Society, surely a worthy 
precedent for the Library Association. If this is considered too much to ask, then might 
I suggest that the percentage marks obtained in each question be stated, or even a list 
of the questions in which less than a pass mark was attained. 

There seems little appreciation of what a student has the opportunity to learn, and 
the syllabus has been described by educationists as unique in its vagueness in some 
sections. The Education Committee should review at once the opportunities for 
professional education, remembering that the men who design the most difficult of the 
Aintree hurdles are not necessarily the best trainers. I recently tried to borrow the 
following from the Greenwood Library for Librarians : 

A.L.A. Post-war Standards for Public Libraries. 

McComb. Public Library Buildings. 
I was informed that neither is available for loan ; yet the former was the subject of a 
question in the December examinations. 

The present examination system, for good or evil, will ensure that few librarians are 
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lost through reading. Every effort should be made to avoid needless waste of time, if 
only to leave a little for this natural weakness. 
Yours faithfully, 
JACK SANKEY. 


The Editor, The Library Assistant, Shoreditch Public Libraries. 
Sir, 

In the criticism of the December Entrance Examination, one of the critics says : 
“Perhaps Q.4 was a little difficult, as contemporary youngsters do not seem to read 
poetry from choice.” The poets in question being presumably W. B. Yeats, Walter 
de la Mare, and T. S. Eliot, surely this is rather a bold statement. To begin with, a 
large number who sat for the Entrance Examination were certainly not ‘* youngsters,” 
at least they did not give that impression on the Examination day. This is not the 
main issue however, for the critic seemed te be rather vague with regard to the phrase 
“* poetry from choice.”” Does he mean “‘ contemporary ” poetry, for if this is what is 
intended, then it is quite to be expected that youngsters do not read from choice. I 
myself read poetry from choice, but not from the three mentioned above, especially 
T. S. Eliot, who is solid “* slogging.” 

For practically the only question on the English Literature paper which required 
any literary qualification to be answered I think the critic passed it over admirably well. 

Yours truly, 
J. R. LEVENE. 


On the Editor’s Table 


Hewitt, A. R. A Summary of public library law in England and Wales, Scotland, 
Northern Ireland and Eire. 2nd edition. 1947. 80 pp. Association of Assistant 
Librarians. 6s. (5s. to members.) 


Since 1932, the date of the first edition of Mr. Hewitt’s excellent little summary (with 
a supplement in 1934), British public library law has been consolidated and amended by 
a number of Local Government Acts, not to mention the Education Act of 1944 and the 
Public Health Act of 1936. As a result it has been found necessary to rewrite much of 
the original work, which has been expanded by about one-fourth. 

The layout of paragraphs is calculated to catch the eye more readily in this second 
edition ; section headings are in capitals instead of, as formerly, italics, which are now 
reserved for paragraph headings. There is only one small complaint : the index is in 
too minute a type to be comfortable for reference, although it must have allowed an 
appreciable saving of paper. There has been a helpful re-arrangement of material for 
greater clarity, and one eminent example is the section on museums and art galleries. 
The pages devoted to Ireland represent a considerable expansion. 

What the student will probably welcome above all else is the revision and enlarge- 
ment of the “‘ Questions and Answers” appendix, now covering over 70 Library 
Association examination questions set during the past 25 years. Final students will 
note the omission of questions involving points of foreign law, the history of public 
library legislation, and the operation of the Copyright Acts as to the deposit of 
publications. 

Mr. Hewitt wins our renewed respect for the admirable way in which he has condensed 
so much and clarified what is sometimes obscure. A. J. W. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


American Library Association. Board on Resources of American and International 
Relations Board. Conference on International Cultural, Educational and Scientific 
Exchanges, Princetown University, November 25-26, 1946 ; preliminary memoranda, 
by Edwin and Ruth V. Noble ; recommendations adopted ; summary of discussion. 
1947. (Chicago, A.L.A. $4.) 


In spite of its detail, the information given on the title page in no way indicates the 
scope of the volume or its vital importance to all librarians. Here, grouped in one 
handy volume, is a wealth of information on Author Bibliography, Subject Bibliography, 
International Loans, Photographic Reproduction, Co-operative Acquisition and other 
more obvious aspects of the international exchange of books and related material. 
The preliminary memoranda, as supplied to each of the thirty-two delegates, are the 
result of a detailed and scholarly research and bring together, perhaps for the first time, 
all the facets of the problem, the historical perspective, present practice and possible 
future developments. 

Each page is packed with facts of interest and value, especially to the Final student, 
and all statements are documented in detail with a list of over 800 references, which 
include a liberal sprinkling of writings by English librarians. The work can be used 
merely as a refresher course or as a unique source book for further study in almost all 
the wider aspects of co-operative librarianship, although in this latter respect some 
difficulty may be found in this country in following up all the references. Some 
librarians may welcome the reminder that the use of micro-photography in libraries 
was first mooted in 1907, that in Norway a co-operative organization binds library 
books and keeps on hand for immediate sale a comprehensive stock of ready-bound 
books, which are dispatched post free complete with book pockets, charging cards and 
printed catalogue cards. Others will no doubt be intrigued to note that in America 
it is claimed that a machine has been invented to make selections at least 150 times more 
quickly than by the punched-card method, or that a copying device has been developed 
for making full-size, legible and durable reproductions of cards without removing them 
from their trays. 

The whole work illustrates the lavish scale and ambitious nature of librarianship in 
America and probably anticipates developments in this country for many years to come 
—it deserves an honoured place on the shelves of all staff libraries. 

W. H. P. 


Thornton, John L. A Mirror for Librarians. 1948. (Grafton, 15s.) 


A Mirror for Librarians is essentially a book to be dipped into at odd moments ; 
it is the book to be looked at when one has a quarter of an hour to spare or to while 
away a train journey. Mr. Thornton has made a selection from the writings of eminent 
personages connected with librarianship, which have appealed to him for one reason 
or another, and, as he states that it is a personal choice, one cannot complain. The 
short biographical notes are useful to the student, who is often at a loss to find out such 
details without considerable trouble, and the whole work does help to fill in gaps in 
one’s knowledge of the history of libraries. Yet the student is surely entitled to ask 
himself whether, in these days of shortages, a personal selection such as this is a justified 
addition to the literature of librarianship, particularly as there are included extracts 
from such items as Brown’s preface to his Manual and Dewey’s preface to his 
Classification. 


3. PLR. 
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APPOINTMENT—UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


Applications are invited for the post of First Grade Assistant in 
the University Libraries. A First Grade Assistant is responsible to 
the Librarian for the work in one of the departments or branches of 
the Libraries and may be required to assist with teaching or practical 
training in the School of Librarianship. The salary scale is £550—£25 
—£750, plus a temporary cost-of-living allowance. The post is 
available from Ist July, 1948. 

A university degree and professional qualifications in librarianship 
are essential, bilingual qualifications and a knowledge of modern 
languages or of science or of economics and social sciences will be 
a recommendation. : 

Applications (with copies of testimonials) must be submitted in 
triplicate and must give age, qualifications, and experience, and the 
names of two or three referees to whom the University may refer. 
Candidates should also give particulars as to the nature of previous 
experience in library work and should enclose a recent photograph. 
Two copies of the application must reach the Secretary of the 
Universities Bureau of the British Empire, 8, Park Street, London, W.1, 
by 31st May, 1948, and the other copy should be sent direct to the 
Registrar, University of Cape Town, Private Bag, Rondebosch, South 
Africa. A memorandum giving the general conditions of appoint- 
ment is obtainable from the Secretary of the Universities Bureau. 











